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THE LOVE OF THE BOOK 
By Henry W. Kent, Secretary, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 



I am minded to speak upon the Love of 
the Book because of a belief that the world 
is coming to a realizing sense of the fact 
that care and affection for the body of the 
Book — its physical appearance — do not 
necessarily mean indifference to the soul — 
the thought enshrined in it. I am the 
more inclined to this task because of a be- 
lief that the librarian especially, through 
his determined efforts to bring about a li- 
brary communism, through his endeavor 
to relieve the community of all the joys of 
collecting and possessing books, is pauper- 
izing the souls of men by just so much. 
To teach the love of books and to bring 
about respect for them can be accomplished 
only by encouraging the ownership of 
them. To encourage the habit of collect- 
ing is as much the duty of the professed 
advocate of books as is the habit of read- 
ing itself. No one who does not own a 
book can love a book. We hear too much 
about the love of reading. Let us extol 
the Book. 

There have been men, who, fired with a 
desire for learning, and a longing to im- 
part it to others, collected books with pas- 
sion; they have existed from the beginning 
of time, and have been sung in verse and 
chronicled in story. To some, the great li- 
braries of the world lift up their heads as 
monuments, while to others, less fortunate 
in the whirligig of time, the auctioneer's 
catalogs alone remain to tell the story of 
their accomplishments. 

It was the son of a merchant, Nicholas 
Nicolini, who, giving up his opportunities 
for personal gain in the business world, 
devoted himself to humanity, and who, 
with Cosimo de'Medici, gave Italy its first 
public library, as the fruit of his assiduous 
hunt for manuscripts. It was a servant to 
a dealer in vegetables, Magliabecchi, the 
"glutton of books," "a living cyclopedia, 
though a dark lanthorn," as Disraeli called 
him, who by his own endeavors raised him- 



self to the most distinguished position as 
a man of letters, and founded the library 
of Florence that bears his name. 

It was the poet, Petrarch, the "first mod- 
ern man," the "apostle of the Renaissance 
throughout the whole of Europe," lover of 
Laura and of the ancients, who gave his 
manuscripts, "compositions and nourishers 
of his repose," his books that "give delight 
to the very marrow of one's soul" 
"the intimate and living part" of him, to 
found the library at Venice. Of all the lovers 
of books, none was more assiduous in the 
search for them, none more successful in 
gathering them. "There is within me," he 
says, "an unquenchable desire which I 
never have been able to suppress, nor have 
I desired to suppress it; for I flatter myself 
that the desire for worthy things can never 
be unworthy. Would you know my com- 
plaint? I cannot satisfy my hunger for 
books, even when I have already more 
perhaps than are needful to me. But the 
search is like others: success only sharp- 
ens the edge of desire." 

There are few figures in the biography of 
book-collectors as noble as Petrarch, and 
we like to think of him as ending his life 
in the way Nolhac describes: "On a July 
night in 1374, when Petrarch was keeping 
vigil in his small study, as was his wont, 
death came to him. His friends found him 
in the morning with his forehead resting 
on the book that lay open before him. 
Thus great Petrarch died, in a fashion 
worthy of the love he felt for books and 
knowledge, which, far more than the lovely 
Provencal lady, had been the burning pas- 
sion of his life." 

And speaking of the great humanist re- 
minds me of his friend, the great cleric, 
Richard de Bury, whom he met at Paris, 
"the Paradise of the world" to all true 
bookmen. "So much did I love that City," 
says the bishop, "that my stay there 
seemed always too short. There are 11- 
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braries sweeter than scented chambers; 
there is a green orchard hanging with 
every kind of book. There I opened my 
purse, I undid the strings, and threw my 
money about with a glad heart to secure 
the priceless treasures from filth and dust." 
There, he might have added, he saved 
many volumes for his collection, which al- 
ready numbered more books than the li- 
braries of all the other bishops put to- 
gether; indeed, each of his several resi- 
dences contained a library, and so many 
books littered his bedroom that there was 
hardly room to walk, which reminds us of 
Magliabecchi's cluttered abode, whose very 
bed became so crammed with books that he 
was forced to sleep upon the floor. 

To the priest and scholar, we must add 
that other class of lovers of the book, who 
served as its protector, as efficiently as 
they, the aristocrats among men, kings, 
queens and great personages, at whose 
head stands that epitome of elegance, Jean 
Grolier, Comte de Anguisy, treasurer of 
France to his Majesty by divine right, 
Francis I., fine of face and figure, and be- 
loved of all men even over-seas. We may 
not forget him, though his titles, missions 
and financiering are now forgot. He holds 
his place in the history of the making of 
Books, as the friend of Aldus and the patron 
of authors, aiding the great Venetian to 
print sumptuously and the authors to write 
well. He so loved the Book that he could 
not bear that it should be treated in any 
but regal fashion. To him we owe an ex- 
ample followed by sovereigns, of the regard 
for books as works of art, their possession 
distinguishing the man as a person of taste 
and breeding and carrying with it the ob- 
ligation to share their benefits with one's 
friends. 

Such men as these represent for us the 
period fast fading away, when men's minds 
and hearts were full of gratitude for the 
works which God in His grace had given 
for the understanding of His word and 
the spread of wisdom. They take us back 
to simpler days when there was time to 
read and ponder the written book. They 
give us an insight into the feelings of 



those who read those books which we, who 
can't read them, cherish for their beauty. 

Such men as these stand for the love of 
books in the XV and XVI centuries, for 
what Pater, in his essay on Pico della Mi- 
randola, puts so well: "For the essence of 
humanism is that belief of which he seems 
never to have doubted, that nothing which 
has ever interested living men and women 
can wholly lose its vitality — no language 
they have spoken, no oracle beside which 
they have hushed their voices, no dream 
which has once been entertained by actual 
human minds, nothing about which they 
have ever been passionate or expended 
time or zeal!" 

I must ask you to turn from them, how- 
ever, to another bookman, a little dusty, a 
trifle pompous, perhaps, and clearly self- 
conscious, Sir Thomas Bodley. We can 
surely forgive Sir Thomas "that he should 
not wholly so hide those little abilities that 
he had," when "it was done in some meas- 
ure in one kind or other the true part of a 
profitable member of the state," and we are 
grateful to him for his philanthropy. The 
statutes he drew up for the library at Ox- 
ford, as well as his life, introduce us to a 
new kind of humanism, the active direction 
of energy towards the betterment of so- 
ciety. In his writings we have the first 
note of the modern idea of books — differing 
from the bishop's, whose whole care was 
for the fraternity, differing again from Pet- 
rarch's, whose interest lay in literature 
alone. His care was for all sorts of stu- 
dents forever, "to provide for the Indem- 
nity of the Library as a Treasure to Stu- 
dents of incomparable worth." The re- 
quirements necessary to this end, as wisely 
expressed by him, are as essential today as 
they were then. He says, "I found myself 
furnished in a competent proportion of 
such four kinds of Aids, as unless I had 
them all, there was no hope of good suc- 
cess: for without some kind of knowledge, 
as well in the Learned and Modern 
Tongues, as in sundry other sorts of scho- 
lastic Literature, without some Purse- 
ability to go through with the Charge, with- 
out great store of Honourable friends, to 
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further the design and without special 
good leisure to follow such a Work, it could 
but have proved a vain attempt and in- 
considerate." 

All of the collectors whom we have men- 
tioned and many more like them were col- 
lectors of books in the grand manner, and 
are reverenced by all as the preservers of 
the Book in a pursuit "honourable to 
Literature." Whatever their interest in 
books, whether humanism, the humanities, 
or the perquisites of the great, if they ac- 
complish nothing else, they saved for fu- 
ture generations the manuscripts and 
books, which, without them, would have 
perished. 

There are many worthy people who col- 
lect books for a different end, for what 
they can get out of them ; some, with a real 
desire for learning or cultivation, regard- 
ing them as vehicles of thought; some, as 
a means of gratifying curiosity; others, 
with a gentlemanly desire to create a pleas- 
ant impression in the community in which 
they live. These are the people who are 
called "private collectors" by their friend 
and monitor, the bookseller. There is lit- 
tle to be said about them. They belong to 
the great body of the commonplace. They 
follow the conventions outlined by the 
teachers of literature in ladies' seminaries 
and colleges, and are of use to the world 
of books only when, having brought to- 
gether what the bookseller calls "the books 
that ought to be in every gentleman's li- 
brary," they die, leaving their libraries to 
be sold for the benefit of their widows. 
They are the men of whom it has been said, 
"It is not sufficient to become learned to 
have read much, if we read without reflec- 
tion." But we should not be too severe 
upon them: they serve an admirable pur- 
pose in the book world by making it worth 
the while of publisher, bookseller, and 
auctioneer to continue in business. In- 
deed, were it not for them, who would pro- 
duce the "sets of standard authors," "li- 
braries" of this and that, and reprints in 
mottled, marbled, and stained calf, of 
"books that everybody ought to know?" 
These, however, are not lovers of the Book, 



To them attaches no obliquy, as to those 
who, like Lord Foppington in the Relapse, 
exclaim: "To mind the insides of a book 
is to entertain oneself with the forced prod- 
ucts of another man's brain. Now I think 
a man of quality and breeding may be 
much amused with the natural sprouts of 
his own;" or to those who resemble the 
lover of books described by Pope in the 
lines: 

"In books, not authors, curious is my Lord, 
To see their dated backs he turns you 

round; 
These Aldus printed, these De Seuil 

bound, 
So some have vellum, and the rest as 

good." 

Undoubtedly there have been foolish 
collectors like the one described by La 
Bruydre: "I go with my friend, and he 
receives me in a house where, even on the 
stairs, the smell of the black morocco with 
which his books are covered is so strong 
that I nearly faint. He does his best to 
receive me; shouts in my ear that the 
volumes have 'gilt edges,' that they are 
'elegantly tooled,' that they are 'good edi- 
tions' . . . and informs me that he never 
reads, that he never sets foot in this part 
of the house, that he 'will come to oblige 
me.' I thank him for all his kindness, and 
have no more desire than himself to see 
the tanner's shop that he calls his library." 
Collectors like this have ever been a sign 
of the times in which they lived — times of 
little literary activity, and of a paucity of 
books of other kinds. Was not this, how- 
ever, a reflection upon a state of society, 
or upon a class, rather than upon the 
bookman? 

And speaking of the abuse of the ideals 
of the book collector brings us to a con- 
sideration of the phases of book-collecting 
in the XVIII century, which, like so many 
things of that period, have been misun- 
derstood, or not considered at all by the 
matter-of-fact librarians of today, to their 
distinct loss, since in that period came 
about a new development in the collecting 
of books — the general private ownership. 
What the great collectors did in the man- 
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ner of their times, the good Bishop of 
Bury, piously; Sir Thomas, studiously; 
Grolier, magnificently; that the collectors 
of the XVIII and early XIX centuries — the 
era of collectors — did after the fashion of 
their day, with the spirit of the connois- 
seur, who collects daintily, preciously, if 
you please, coins, paintings, prints, and 
statuary, and everything collectable. This 
was the period of witty and playful Horace 
Walpole, the great exemplar of collectors; 
of Gray, the poet; of the dilettanti; and 
the Italian dancers. This was the period 
of the anecdote, with its charming atten- 
tion to little things, little people, gossip, 
and the superfluous. This was the period, 
also, of bibliography that was readable, 
though grandiloquent, perhaps, to us mak- 
ers of "Guides," "Lists," and "One hundred 
selected this and that." This was the 
period when the book was rediscovered, 
and, happily, was found to be a proper 
possession of the layman, the man of cul- 
tivation, as well as the scholar and the 
churchman. 

It was not, indeed, until the XIX century 
that one word was found to express this 
love for the collecting of books for their 
own sakes. This word, "Bibliomania," is 
discovered in the title given to a poem 
written by Dr. Ferriar, the noted physi- 
cian, in honor of his friend, Richard Heber, 
the most distinguished collector of his 
time, called by Sir Walter Scott, "Heber, 
the Magnificent, whose library and cellar 
are so superior to all others in the world." 
The term is explained by the poet-doctor 
in the following lines: 

What wild desires, what restless torments 
seize 

The hapless man who feels the book- 
disease, 

If niggard Fortune cramp his generous 
mind, 

And Prudence quench the spark by Heaven 
assign'd! 

With wistful glance his aching eyes behold 

The Princeps-copy, clad in blue and gold, 

Where the tall Book-case, with partition 
thin 

Displays, yet guards, the tempting charms 
within. 

Not thus the few, by happier fortune grac'd 



And blest, like you, with talents, wealth, 

and taste, 
Who gather nobly, with judicious hand, 
The Muse's treasures from each letter'd 

strand. 
For you the Monk illum'd his pictur'd 

page, 
For you the press defies the Spoils of age, 
Faustus for you infernal tortures bore, 
For you Erasmus starv'd on Adria's shore. 
The folio-Aldus loads your happy shelves, 
And dapper Elzevirs, like fairy elves, 
Show their light forms amidst the well-gilt 

Twelves: 
In slender type the Giolitos shine, 
And bold Bodoni stamps his Roman line. 
For you the Louvre opes its regal doors, 
And either Didot lends his brilliant stores: 
With faultless types, and costly sculptures 

bright, 
Ibarra's Quixote charms your ravish'd 

sight. 

Ferriar, having set this new idea in mo- 
tion and given it a name, the words "Biblio- 
phile," "Bibliomania," "Bibliophobia," and 
many others began to be heard in the 
land, and dictionaries like those delightful 
ones of Barbier were furnished with brand 
new definitions. The world waked up to 
what some were pleased to consider a folly 
concerning which they had before been 
ignorant; as, for instance, Disraeli, who 
says of Bibliomania, "the Bibliomania, or 
the collecting of an enormous heap of 
hooks without intelligent curiosity, has, 
since libraries have existed, infested weak 
minds, who imagine they themselves ac- 
quire knowledge when they keep it on 
their shelves"; and collectors of books 
presently came to be divided into two 
classes — good and bad. 

But what are the symptoms of this so- 
called book disease of which old Ferriar 
wrote? Andrew Lang, that fine figure of 
a bookman, suspected that it is a senti- 
mental passion, and for that reason people 
who have not felt it always fail to under- 
stand it. We should rather have had him 
say a passion of fine sentiment of those 
who, remembering Mainz, respect and love 
the book. It is pleasant to think that 
there be some who have imagination and 
who are not afraid of it, who are not 
alarmed at seeing further than the best- 
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seller of the day, or even the best litera- 
ture. It is good to know that there are 
those who love the book for its own sake, 
and not, vampire-like, for what they can 
get out of it. 

Dibdin, the learned, the associate of "a 
galaxy of intellectual splendor," the chatty 
Scheherazade of a thousand and one bib- 
liographical delights, began to write upon 
this subject. "Never willing to believe 
that an unwearying production of work of 
a good tendency could ultimately be over- 
looked by your countrymen, you felt, . . . 
strongly felt, that the quantity of employ- 
ment it occasioned, in addition to your 
own, was a species of patriotism that 
might challenge the approbation of the 
wise and good." Not so light a task, Mr. 
Disraeli, to set for "wea'c minds," "without 
intelligent curiosity." 

His sermon, preached on Ferriar's text, 
and with Ferriar's title, served as a vehicle 
to bring into being sane definitions of the 
eight symptoms of the disease. He sums 
them up as follows: A craving for Large 
Paper Copies; Illustrated Copies; Unique, 
and Vellum Copies; First Editions; True 
Editions and Black Letter Books; and, 
best of all, he gives the probable cure for 
the disease: by the Study of useful and 
profitable works; by the Reprinting of 
scarce and intrinsically valuable works; 
by the Editing of the best ancient writers; 
by Erecting public institutions; and by the 
Encouragement of Bibliography. "To place 
competent librarians over the several de- 
partments of a large public library," says 
he, "or to submit a library on a more con- 
fined scale to one diligent, enthusiastic, 
and well-informed, well-bred bibliographer 
or librarian, Is doing a vast deal towards 
diverting the channels of literature to flow 
in their proper course." What a prophecy 
i3 here, Mr. Dibdin! 

We cannot leave Dibdin without a 
thought of his friends, who, with him, con- 
stituted one of the most interesting groups 
in the history of bibliomania, the love and 
the collecting of the book. What a galaxy 
of great names in bibliography is asso- 
ciated with him. To mention the Rox- 



burghe Club, which Dibdin founded on 
the evening before the sale of the Valdar- 
fer Boccaccio of 1471 from the library of 
the Duke of Roxburghe, alone introduces 
us to several of his most choice biblio- 
maniacal comrades. Mr. Baron Boleand, 
at whose home the first dinner was held 
and who ordered his butler "to extricate 
an elongated bottle of burgundy from dank 
saw dust and cobwebs in order therewith 
to celebrate the glories of the coming 
day"; Mr. Lang, a gentleman of Portland 
place, "loving books and possessing them 
in great store"; Sir Egerton Brydges and 
George Henry Freeling, Esq., whose "Bib- 
liographical petals were then just begin- 
ning to unfold"; Sir Mark Masterman 
Sykes, "of all men most sensitive and 
anxious about his book acquisitions"; Earl 
Gower; Earl Spencer himself; Richard 
Heber, half-brother of the bishop whose 
travel connected with the making of his 
library, upon which he spent upwards of 
£100,000, and whose eight houses filled with 
his treasures are familiar facts, and whose 
famous remark we all remember: "No 
man can comfortably get along without 
three copies of each book. One he should 
have for a show copy which he will prob- 
ably keep at his country house, another he 
will require for his own use and reference; 
and unless he is inclined to part with 
them, which would be very inconvenient, 
or risk the injury of his best copy, he must 
have a third at the service of his friends"; 
George Isted, who "dabbled with, than 
looked lustily to, the black-letter craft, who 
buzzed about rather than settled upon, the 
object of his choice, the favorite flower of 
in the book parterre"; and the rest. 

I am tempted to speak of certain other 
books and bookmen — of Isaac Disraeli, the 
father of Benjamin, whose "Curiosities of 
Literature," "Amenities of Literature," 
"Calamities of Authors," and "Quarrels of 
Authors" are the direct descendants of 
the anecdotes of the preceding period, 
with an added consciousness, perhaps, and 
a little less charm, of that wonderful work, 
"Notes and Queries," that paradise of the 
good book-lover, that happy hunting 
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ground, which ought by divine right to 
have a volume to itself; of Spence's Anec- 
dotes; of Mr. Pierre Bayle and his Dic- 
tionary; of Voltaire, upon all of whom, 
nowadays, the top shelf's dust too often 
gently settles, — but I shall refrain. There 
may be better men than these, doubtless 
there are, but as for me, I like to quote 
Andrew Lang's opening stanza of the poem 
addressed to Frederic Lockyer Lamson: 
"I mind that Forest Shepherds' saw, 
For when men preached of heaven, quoth 

he, 
'Its a' that's bricht, and a' that's braw, 
But Bourthorpe's guide enecht for me.' " 

Lockyer himself, who in sympathy and 
in enthusiasm really belongs to the 
immortals that live a generation or two 
before him, is a bookman's writer, and so 
is fecund Lang and charming Anatole 
France and half a dozen others. If we 
were to enter into a discussion of the 
French bookman's writers of the nine- 
teenth century, we should find a field so 
absorbing, so delightful, that no single pa- 
per would hold our exclamations. Think 
of Paul Lacroix, who signed "P. L. Jacob 
Bibliophile" to his "Dissertations Biblio- 
graphique," and his "Melanges Biblio- 
graphiques," and many other volumes, 
who prayed his friends about to sell his 
library, "Dieu fasse qu'il vous inspire un 
remords et qu'il vous engage a rester bib- 
liophile et bibliographe" ; of Nodier; of 
Barbier; of Jouvin; of Didot, the printer — 
bookmen all, loving nothing more. 

Such men as these are our ancestors in 
the love of the book; they loved it be- 
cause they found it good, because they 
discovered that its history and its bibli- 
ography were worthy of their study, be- 
cause they found in it something more 
than a vehicle for men's thoughts, noble 
and all-absorbing as that is, and because 
they found in large paper copies, illus- 
trated copies, unique and vellum copies, 
first editions, and black-letter, beauty 
worthy of their admiration. 

To love the book well and truly, we 
must know three things — its history, phys- 
ical and geographical; the story of its 



relation to the great movements for culture 
in which it has played so important a part; 
and, last, but not least, we must under- 
stand that with it we are dealing with a 
work of art. We will assume that any 
dealer in books, whether collector, libra- 
rian, bookmaker or seller, will have found 
it to his advantage to have a familiarity 
with the facts connected with the devel- 
opment of the printing press, its invention, 
and the discussion which has waged about 
its origin, its spread over Germany, Italy, 
France, and England. We will assume 
that all librarians at least know the ele- 
mentary history of its typography — cer- 
tainly no school should give a diploma to 
one who did not. We will assume that 
they at least have tasted the joys of the 
study of "Black Letter," the "cradle-books" 
of printing, and have been led to trace the 
presses of European cities; that they 
know the kinds of type that obtained and 
where and how they got their form; why 
the colophon, was and then gave place to 
the title-page as we have it today, when 
pagination, head-titles, chapter-heads, ini- 
tial letters, and illustrations began to be 
used — in a word, how long it was before the 
book broke away from the traditions of the 
manuscript from which it came, and be- 
came the book as we know it today. 

We will assume that librarians will 
agree with Sidney Lee, who says: "No 
feature in the intellectual history of (the 
Renaissance) can compare in practical in- 
terest with the progress of the new me- 
chanical contrivance, which stimulated lit- 
erary effort, and provided means of dis- 
tributing to literary culture," and no more 
suggestive light can be thrown on the in- 
tellectual qualities and tendencies of the 
people of Europe than "by a summary com- 
parison of the character, work, aims, and 
number of the early printers." . . . 

Very little mention of the art of books 
is made by the writers on art, because, 
forsooth, these gentlemen have been as 
intent upon following a conservative defi- 
nition of what they called art as the libra- 
rian has with regard to what he believed 
constituted the value of books. Indeed, I 
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suspect that it is because sufficient em- 
phasis has not been laid upon the book 
as an object of art that so many who 
have loved it for this quality have been 
misjudged by the merely bibliographical- 
minded. The librarian may not forget 
that his is the custodianship of objects of 
art. Can there be a librarian whose li- 
brary, however meagerly supplied with 
real books, because of lack of funds, or of 
circumstances requiring him to be con- 
tent with travesties of books offered by 
publishers' lists today — can there be one 
who does not know his kinship to the cus- 
todian of works of art? Now you may 
love the book because of its beauty, with- 
out reference to its usefulness, just as you 
may enjoy a picture without thought of its 
moral lesson, or the Doges Palace without 
knowing all the history that has taken 
place inside it. 

Where can you find a work of the crafts- 
man or the artist so perfect as the Bible 
produced in secret by Gutenberg at Mainz, 
where juster proportions of line, more deli- 
cate contrasts of light and shade, or more 
harmonious adjustment of the qualities of 
beauty and usefulness? Where shall be 
found a finer appreciation of harmony of 
thoughts and words< and illustrations than 
in the Italian illustrated books of the XV 
century; where bolder, directer, and more 
expressive ornament than in the books of 
Geoffroy Tory; where has ornament been 
more admirably applied than in the bind- 
ings of Italy and France in the days of 
Grolier, de Thou, and Henri II? 

When we see buildings erected by rich 
men and town councils, after plans drawn 
by misguided offshoots of the school in 
Paris, famous for architecture; when we 
see book-plates, bulletins, signs and re- 
ports of many libraries that know not 
Typographia; when we see cruelties prac- 
ticed on books by fair assistants, who 
blue-ink, rubber-stamp title-pages, who 
punch little holes out of fair white pages, 
who stick absurd pockets in the back of 
the book, we are tempted to wonder how 
the book, of all things, can be so mal- 
treated. To love the book well and truly, 



we must collect it, if it be recognized as a 
work of art. We hear of all sorts of activi- 
ties centering in the public library, but I 
have yet to hear of the librarian who gath- 
ers his parish together to teach the book — 
to show the value of editions, of condition, 
of illustrations, of price, of beauty, and 
all the other important matters connected 
with book collecting. Clubs, like the Club 
of Odd Volumes and the Grolier Club, are 
formed elsewhere for this purpose; the 
societies of book-lovers, like the Biblio- 
graphical Society, the Societe" des Amis 
des Livres, exist, embracing the collectors 
of books, prints, and bindings, exhibitions 
of editions, illustrations, and all of the many 
factors which enter into the making of the 
physical book, are held in Paris, London 
and New York. Such associations write 
and reprint books on the love of the book, 
on collecting, and on editions. Why should 
this field be given over to them and to 
the bookseller, whose back rooms have 
become the rendezvous of the collector, by 
the librarians; indeed, why should the 
whole literature of what we might call 
literary biography too largely be written, 
as it is, by amateurs, booksellers and 
printers? Hardly half of the books of real 
value in the bibliography of bibliography 
were written by a librarian. 

It may not be amiss to recall the list 
of the writers on the book, our noble an- 
cestors. In the XVII century, France had 
her Naud6, librarian of the Mazarin Li- 
brary; in the XVIII century, Peignot of 
the Ibcole Normale de la Haute Saone, Bar- 
bier, librarian to the Emperor Napoleon; 
in the XIX century, Nodier of the Arsenal 
Library, Lacroix, his associate, and Leopold 
Delisle; while England may boast her Dib- 
din, Beloe, Edwards, Garnett, Proctor, Pol- 
lard and Edmund Gosse, librarians all. 
Over against their names, however, we 
must set Richard of Bury, the Bishop of 
Durham; Justius Lipsius, the Professor of 
Leyden; Jacques Charles Brunet, of the 
Manuel du Libraire; Pierre-Gustave Bru- 
net, of literary fame; Querard, the bib- 
liographer; Janin, lawyer and critic; La- 
lanne, journalist; Uzanne, literary-man; 
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Claudin, the great printer; Joseph Ames, 
the antiquary; John Nichols, the printer; 
Isaac D'Israeli, the author; William 
Lowndes, the bookseller clerk; Ames, the 
printer; Andrew Lang, the poet and es- 
sayist; Hazlett, the author; Theodore De- 
Vinne, the printer, Leypoldt, the publish- 
er, and Livingston, the book-seller. 

Should not the librarian teach the love 
of the Book? Should he not encourage the 
collecting habit in others beside his board 
of trustees? Has he no moral obligation 
to the Book? Have his trustees none? I 
believe he has and I believe that it is 
high time that he should awake to the 
importance of this neglected function. 

The ownership of Books is the beginning 
of respect for them, and respect for books 
is the beginning of wisdom. No librarian 
can afford to neglect this duty if he would 
serve his community well and truly. 

You cannot keep the public forever com- 
ing to your library; you must teach the 
reader to be independent if you would have 
him truly cultivated. Let the librarian 
ally himself with collectors, with biblio- 
philes; let him share his bibliographical 
secrets with the public; let him exhibit, 
let him publish. Bibliography is not a 
tool for his private delectation, but a 
pleasure to be enjoyed by all who under- 
stand its fascination. There is no useful 
art so called, that embraces so much of fine 
art. The variation and wide scope for 
beauty of proportion made possible by 
wide margins justifies interest in them; 
the fact that several arts are embraced in 
the study of "Illustrated copies," the art 
of illustration and of the processes of re- 
productions, engraving, etching and so on 
justifies it; the intimate and personal re- 



lation established with authors, publishers, 
booksellers and owners of books, justifies 
the love of unique editions and, if time 
admitted, an apologia could be found for 
each and all of Dibdin's symptoms of the 
love of Books. Let us remember the words 
of Dibdin, that to commit a library to the 
accomplished bibliographer "is doing a 
vast deal towards diverting the channels of 
literature to flow in their proper course." 

Let us be bibliographers in the true 
sense of the word, as well as librarians. 
Let us regard our profession as an art. I 
am of the belief that the abrogation of this 
claim by some wiseacres of the early 
eighties, who Yankee-like, fearing the word 
art, as incriminating, as involving a con- 
fession of incapacity, and a lack of moral 
stamina; who, desiring to impress the 
community with a sense of the librarian's 
trustworthiness and importance and think- 
ing to ally themselves with real men by the 
adoption of the word "Library science" to 
express their job, was a mistake. They 
forgot the traditions of their craft, they 
sold their birthright in the arts for a 
phrase. They dropped bibliography from 
their departments, and substituted shelf, 
catalog, order, what-not, for it. May we 
not hope that the day will come when we 
shall return to our traditions, and when 
we shall call ourselves, as did our bishop, 
fondly, by the word, Bibliophiles — lovers of 
the book, and collectors of it. 

Let us sing the song of praise for 
the Book. Let every librarian keep a 
little corner of his library for the books of 
"good tendencies" as Dibdin called them, 
as an ark of the covenant with the high 
traditions of his calling. Let him go back 
to the day of the old-fashioned bibliog- 
raphy when there was the love of the Book. 



